Parliamentary Government in England
(i) The policy recommended to the minister is one for
which the material itself calls, or is judged by him so to
call. (ii) The policy recommended, whether negative or
positive in character, is one about which neither the
minister nor his Cabinet colleagues has any particular
view. If they are satisfied with its bona fides^ they see no
reason to alter the decision that is proposed, (iii) The
policy recommended is accepted, not because the minis-
ter wholeheartedly approves it, but because, for one
reason or another, he is not prepared for an alternative*
That alternative may be too expensive; it may entail risks
of opposition he is not prepared to take; it may involve a
call upon the time-table of Parliament which his col-
leagues are unwilling to attempt. What, clearly, is
involved in the whole relationship is the need for the
minister to know his own mind. Once he does, he is in a
position to control his officials. Once he is uncertain, he
is bound either to rely upon them or so to inform himself
'as to enable him to discover grounds upon which a
different certainty from that of his officials may be
attained.
But this is to say two things. It means, in the first
pkce, that a Cabinet must take office knowing what it
wants to do and that its Prime Minister must so distribute
the posts at his disposal as to constitute the team most
likely to effect its purpose. The weakness of a Cabinet in
this regard usually arises from the fact that either the
Cabinet has not made up its mind or that what it wants
to do encounters a body of criticism at the point where
the decision to act is being taken which causes it, as it is
faced with the responsibility of action, to change its mind.
This, at bottom, goes back to the relation of the Cabinet
to the party-basis of parliamentary democracy. If a party
has not taken office knowing both the major general tasks